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Improving Field Reports on General Sales 
Conditions 
By Francis S. Swayze 


(= of the problems that confront the management executives of every 

company is how to keep themselves informed of what is going on in the 
field. Many companies have tried to solve this problem by requiring from 
field representatives at periodic intervals. special reports, ane general 
business conditions and other significant developments. 

One company, with some 80 odd salesmen, had for several years required 
such reports from its nine district managers every three months. Although 
each district manager faithfully tried to provide management with informa- 
tion that he thought would be helpful, investigation showed that most of the 
reports were of indifferent value and little interest to he-.dquarters execu- 
tives. It was apparent that something was lacking. 

To determine just where the difficulty lay, a careful analysis of previous 
reports was made. Some reports were full of meat, but were so rambling 
that it was difficult to draw any definite conclusions. Others contained a mass 
of detailed facts, but gave no clear picture of the general sales situation. Still 
others erred on the side of being too general. The most serious fault, how- 
ever, was that almost every report emphasized a single and different phase 
of the sales situation and many important phases of the sales picture were 
never mentioned at all. 

In trying to remedy the situation, the first, and only real, difficulty was 
the discovery that no single management executive had a clear idea of just 
what sort of information he really wanted. Since instructions had merely 
asked for “comments on general business conditions and competitors’ activi- 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not 
stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications, 
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ties,” each district manager had his own interpretation of what was wanted, 
and prepared his reports accordingly. 

Obviously, before a remedy could be: found, it-was neeessary to find out 
just what information was needed and desired. The first step, therefore, was 
to have-each department head preparea list of all aspects of the sales. situ- 
ation which had, or might have, particular application to his..owm problems. 
An analysis of these requirements, after duplications between departments 
had been eliminated, showed that they fell into seven broad classifications. 
From this it was a simple step to prepare the following outline guide. 


I. General Business Conditions 


1. Discuss effect on sales during last quarter as influenced by credit, 
crop, industrial, labor, tax, and government factors. 

2. Give an estimate of the probable effect on sales for the next quarter 
as influenced by the above factors. 


Competitors—-Products and Prices 
1. Discuss the competition situation, for each of our products with 


respect to 

a. Price changes, and any changes in product or packaging by 
competitors and their effect on our sales. 

b. Progress made in distribution of competitors’ products with par- 
ticular attention to those recently put on the market. 

. Review the general competitive situation for each type of outlet, 
particularly with reference to any changes that are affecting our 
position relative to competition. 


Competitors—Policies and Activities 


1. Discuss for each competitor any recent important changes in their 
policies or activities with respect to 
a. Advertising e. Switching to or from direct selling 
b. Sales promotion f. Changes in sales force and coverage 
d. Credit and terms g. Service 
d. New types of-outlets h. Deliveries 


Changes in Channels of Distribution 

1. Discuss any shift in distribution of products between various types 
of outlets, including the development or disappearance of any types 
of outlets. 


Note :—This topic will not occur frequently in reports, but it should 
be kept in mind. 
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2. Discuss any changes in the selling methods of our jobbing outlets 


which would have an effect on our sales to them, with particular 
reference to 


a. Resale prices e. Cash and carry selling 
b. Territory coverage f. Wagon peddlers 
c. Credit limitations g. Private brands 
d. Promotion of line h. NRA code restrictions 


. Discuss any activities or changes in the selling methods of our 


retail outlets with particular reference to 


. Cutting prices e. General expansion of departments 


b. Advertising f. Cash and carry buying 
c. Sales promotion - g: Buying through jobber vs. direct 
d. Private brands h. Credit vs. cash selling 


V. Our Company—Merchandising and Service 


I. 


Discuss for each product any situations which have affected sales 
during the past quarter due to any specific conditions, such as style, 
packaging, service, credit, etc. Include, if possible, estimated gains 
or losses in sales volume. 


. Discuss for each product any merchandising or service situations 


which may have an abnormal effect on sales during the next 
quarter. Include, if possible, estimated gains or losses in sales 
volume. 


. Specific recommendations for new products, changes in present 


products, and products to be discontinued. Suggestions should 
cover each of the following points which are appropriate. 

a. Unit of sale e. Class of trade 

b.. Range of sizes, colors or styles f. Geographical areas 

c. Price g. Estimated volume 

d. Packaging h. Date effective 


Note :—If reasons governing recommendations have been reported 
in previous sections, it is not necessary to repeat them. 


VI. Our Company—Advertising and Promotion 


I. 


Discuss any outstanding advertising and sales promotion activities 
during the past quarter, and give your opinion as to their strong 
and weak points. Include suggestions for improvements. 


. Specific recommendations for any advertising and promotional 


activity which would materially help increase sales volume during 
the next season. 
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VII. Our Company—Sales Policies and Personnel 


1. Review the work of all new salesmen and that of any old salesmen 
whose work is below par or who have developed weak points with 
reference to the following. Indicate what corrective measures are 
planned. 

a. Knowledge of our own competitors’ products 

b. Salesmanship—reaching the buyer, closing the sale, etc. 
c. Attention to different products and classes of trade 

d. Merchandising and promotion ability 

e. Coverage of territory 


. Outline any plans which you contemplate putting into effect dur- 
ing the next six months with respect to 
a. Changes in territories 
b. Changes in salary 
c. Additions to or reductions in personnel 

. Specific recommendations for any changes in policies, or operating 
methods with respect to 


a. Prices e. Reports and records 
b. Credit and terms f. Training of salesmen 
c. Warehouse stocks g. Rules and regulations 
d. Service and delivery 


To some executives this outline seemed so formidable and complex in its 
appearance that there was some doubt about whether the district managers 
would make any real use of it. It was therefore released with some hesita- 
tion. Subsequent results have shown that these fears were groundless, for with- 
out exception the district managers found that instead of being complex and 
difficult to use, this guide made the job of preparing the report easier because, 
as one manager expressed it, “It helps to get my thoughts in a row, and when 
finished I’m sure that I’ve not overlooked anything that headquarters should 
know about.” The instructions emphasized that the sole purpose of the out- 
line was to serve as a thought provoker and a guide toward a logical and 
orderly arrangement of comments. In addition, it was expressly stipulated 
that there was no expectation that each report should cover each and every 
topic. The only “must” in the instructions was that each main topic be sub- 
mitted on a separate sheet, and that the report be rendered in duplicate. 

When the reports are received at headquarters, the original copy from 
each district manager is routed to the various executives, after which it is 
returned to the file of the director of sales. The duplicate copies from each 
district are assembled by the seven major subjects, and routed to the depart- 
ment heads and other executives who are most interested in the particular 
topic and are there filed. Thus, the original copy file readily provides a com- 
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plete review of all aspects of the field situation for the respective districts, 
and the duplicate copy file makes it possible to review the company-wide 
situation with respect to any of the seven specific aspects, without wading 
through a mass of data that has no bearing on the problem in question. 

One of the special advantages derived from these reports is the increased 
attention paid to the specific recommendations sections. Even though most 
of the recommendations have already been made in special memoranda through 
the usual channels, experience has shown that, by including them in these 
reports, an additional check is provided against any worthwhile bets being 
overlooked, because of the careful consideration that each department head 
gives to these sections. 

In a few instances where a manager has been transferred from one dis- 
trict to another, a review of these reports has proved to be extremely useful 
in giving the new manager a quick and concise picture of the situation in his 
new territory, particularly with regard to the character and volume of com- 
petition, and where it is most prevalent. 

So far as the district managers are concerned the change has been one of 
form, rather than degree. It has, however, unconsciously, broadened their 
views of conditions in their respective territories, and tended to increase their 
“management-mindedness.” Because the information is submitted in an 
orderly and systematic manner, the executives at headquarters have gotten 


in concise form a much more complete and comprehensive picture of what is 
going on in the field. 

A unique by-product which has developed from the use of this outline 
guide has been that the director of sales has himself found it a useful and 
thought provoking guide in preparing his own reports for the president and 
Board of Directors. 





Current Comment 


THE SELECTION OF SPECIALISTS 


One of the blank walls into which 
the executive sometimes runs is the problem of selecting a 
specialist. He may require the specialist either for consulta- 
tion or for permanent employment on his own staff. Usually, 
he has little personal acquaintance with the particular field of 
expert knowledge to be covered. Frequently, also, the spe- 
cialist is needed to review or check up the work of similar spe- 
cialists already employed, and the executive is thus barred, in 
large degree, from a full frankness of discussion of the problem 
with his own experts. 


In this dilemrna, there is perhaps only one certain recourse. 
To hire a good carpenter, it is only necessary to have three 
good carpenters pick the new man. A good man will always 
tend to pick another good man of his own kind—and three 
good men are very certain to combine on a sound selection. 


But the acceptance of this principle is only a beginning. The 
executive may have to start wholly from "scratch," with no 
knowledge whatever of the special technique involved, and 
with no acquaintance or contacts with specialists of the type 
he must choose. 


At this point, a second principle applies. Any expert, even 
of the most mediocre qualifications, if asked to choose the 
three most competent specialists in his line, other than himself, 
may pick a relative or personal friend as his first choice, but 
will very certainly name two others of more than average at- 
tainments. If, then, a similar inquiry is made of the three per- 
sons thus named, and the process is repeated in one or more 
additional stages, it will soon be found that a few names will 





constantly be repeated. It is, in fact, almost a rule that the 
most competent expert will be the one whose name appears 
most often as second choice on the lists submitted. 


In actual practice, it is rarely necessary to start wholly from 
scratch in making a selection. If, for example, the problem is 
that of selecting a medical director for a large corporation, 
who shall be specially skilled in diagnosis, and in determining the 
need for hospital or surgical treatment, a first approach can 
be made to hospital authorities. These may hesitate to make 
specific recommendations, but will gladly furnish lists of the gen- 
eral practitioners who are active in their institutions—and from 
such lists a selection for further, more detailed inquiries can 
be made almost at random. The potency of this method of 
inquiry by successive stages is, in fact, so great that substan- 
tially the same ultimate result should be obtained from two 
separate series of inquiries, starting, in the one case, with the 
three most competent, and in the other with the three least 
competent, specialists-in any particular field. 


The final stages of any search resolve themselves, of course, 
into a consideration of the specific availability of particular 
candidates for the work or position in view; and the initial 
series of inquiries may not do more than indicate those whose 
advice can be trusted in this final choice—since the actual 
appointment may be of a skilled junior rather than of an expert 
with wide reputation. 


In the day by day work of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, the method previously indicated has constant appli- 
cation. Requests are frequently received by the staff for 
suggestions as to experts having qualifications of very special 
types. A quick series of inquiries by telephone or by mail 
rarely fails to develop a list of possible candidates and to sup- 
ply an excellent measure of their relative skill and experience. 


M. C. RORTY. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Trade with Soviet Russia 


Germany’s loan to Russia to encourage 
Soviet purchases, along with reliably re- 
ported financial credits from England, 
France, Sweden and Czechoslovakia, em- 
phasize the unsatisfactory state of trade 
relations between Soviet Russia and the 
United States. 

Using a chart to illustrate his points, 
the writer claims Soviet Russia is the 
second largest industrial producer in the 
world, second largest gold producer, and 
has paid off all but $150,000,000 of a total 
foreign commercial debt of $4,500,000,000 
since 1918. He hopes the Soviet will find 
a more responsive market here. By 
Miles H. Sherover. Modern Finance, 
June 1, 1935, p. 245:2. 


Britain’s New Deal 


The United States is not the only country 
in which a new deal is taking place. Ac- 
cording to Mr. King-Hall, English econ- 
omist, radio commentator and journalist, 
a parallel situation is to be found in Great 
Britain where the state, representing the 
community, intervenes by various methods 
into “private” economic life. In fact, he 
goes on to say that socialism is already 
there, no longer as a political but as a 
technical issue; the practical problem is 
how to make it work. 

In 1931 the British Labor Government 
sponsored the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
under which the majority of producers of 
any given commodity had legal powers to 
make a proposed marketing scheme bind- 
ing upon the minority after having received 
the approval both of Parliament and two- 


thirds of the producers concerned. In 1933 
further steps were taken toward state regu- 
lation of imports, and toward controlling 
even the quality and quantity of the domestic 
commodity which might be sold. Then the 
secondary industries associated with certain 
primary products came under control— 
marketing boards with wide powers setting 
up restrictions in the pig, bacon, hops and 
potato industries—and similar schemes for 
eggs and poultry, fish, beef and sugar beet. 

The Central Electricity Board, which has 
covered the country with a grid for electri- 
cal distribution, has within the past few 
months obtained parliamentary sanction for 
the sale of power at special rates to large 
consumers such as railways, while the 
British Broadcasting Corporation is an oft- 
quoted example of a peculiarly British 
method of socializing a public service. 

At the close of the twentieth century, 
planning and socialism are likely to be 
dominant. By Stephen King-Hall. The 
Rotarian, June, 1935, p. 27:5. 


General Appraisals of the Adjustment 
Service 

The Adjustment Service was a project 
sponsored by the American Association for 
Adult Education. It was in operation from 
February 1, 1933 until May 31, 1934, during 
which time it served over twelve thousand 
men and women. Conducted to conform 
with the best theory for meeting the eco- 
nomic problems of the individual “white 
collar” workers, between twenty and forty 
years of age, its service functions were 
devoted to various phases of diagnosis, 
psychological advice, mental and dexterity 
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tests, physical and psychiatric examina- 
tions and the giving of information on 
educational, recreational, social, vocational 
and avocational facilities. In this leaflet, 
Cc. S. Coler, Manager of the Educational 
Department of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Dr. John A. 
Fitch of the New York School of Social 
Work and Florence Lee Fitch, and Pro- 
fessor Donald G. Paterson of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, report their observations 
as to the effectiveness of the organization 
the Service had set up. American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, Adjustment Ser- 
vice Series Report No. IX, 1935. 87 pages. 


The Politics of Planning 


If the objective of economic planning 
is settled as abundance for all it is neces- 
sary to figure out how much of each com- 
modity must be produced in order to sup- 
ply each with an abundance. In order to 
produce the arrived at amount all the com- 
plicated factors of production—cost, wages, 
prices, etc-—would have to be taken into 
account. In short, there would have to 
be complete cooperation between govern- 
ment and business and considerable change 
in the policies of competition and indi- 
vidual profit. From the experience of the 
NRA it is obvious that business would 
object loudly to any such change. 

It is difficult to see how a program of 
economic planning can be brought about 
without a great political movement ex- 
ercising political power through the gov- 
ernment. By George Soule. Bulletin of 
the Taylor Society and of The Society 
of Industrial Engineers, March, 1935, p. 
95 :4, 


Volume of Production and Volume of 
Money 


The belief that in order to make the 
gold standard work satisfactorily in the 
modern world, an annual increase of three 
per cent in the world’s gold supply is nec- 
essary is merely one application of the more 
fundamental thesis that as production in- 
creases, a corresponding increase in the 
supply of money is necessary, if chronic 
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depression and unemployment are to be 
avoided. 

This thesis rests on the erroneous belief 
that increased production inevitably means 
a proportionately increased demand for 
money. But in the most important sense 
of the word, demand for money is not in- 
creased by increased production, so far as it 
takes the form of increased production per 
head. 

According to the author, if prices are 
not allowed to fall in proportion to im- 
provements in the efficiency of production, 
misleading indications will be given to pro- 
ducers as to the directions in which it is 
desirable to retard or accelerate the flow 
of capital; and the errors thus encouraged 
are likely to cause dislocation throughout 
the whole economic structure. By Allan 
G.B. Fisher. The American Economic 
Review, June, 1935, p. 197 :15. 


Foreign Trade and Recovery 


Dr. Henry F. Grady is the American 
representative in the negotiations with 16 
countries for new trade agreements. The 
program is of vast significance to every citi- 
zen for it has as its object the restoration 
of foreign trade to such an extent that part 
of the idle productive capacity of Ameri- 
can industry may soon be expected to be- 
come useful again. 

His reasoning is a cogent argument 
against indiscriminate “protection”; yet he 
does not hope to encompass free trade even 
though he believes an approach to it must 
be the salvation of the world price system 
and freedom of individual initiative. He 
calls upon business and agriculture to get 
together on a policy under which greater 
production can be accomplished. By Dr. 
Henry F. Grady. Commerce, June, 1935, 
p. 17:3. 


The Tangle of Federal Housing Plans 


The federal treatment of the housing 
problem is proceeding on two broad fronts, 
one with the objective of providing more and 
better homes for our lowest income groups 
through direct federal action; the other 
with the objective of providing homes for 
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a wider group through a federally en- 
couraged and guided revival of private con- 
struction. 

This survey shows some of the over- 
lappings in practice and conflicts in theory 
of the program. By Paul H. Hayward. 
Nation’s Business, February, 1935, p. 22:7. 


A Challenge to Business Men 


A business man cautions the country 
against any radical or hasty departure from 
what we have come to regard as the Ameri- 
can scheme of things—on the premise that 
a wholesome fund of common sense, fair- 
ness and experience has gone into the 
building of our governmental structure. He 
deplores the attempts to jam through with 
haste and inadequate study, social security 
legislation that will have a far-reaching 
and permanent effect upon our economic 
system, and comments upon the phases of 
collective bargaining and employee repre- 
sentation with which he has become nation- 
ally identified. 

In summing up, he asserts that business 
will make provision for old age, for un- 
employment and for other security measures 
gradually and as an organic growth within 
industry, as an integral part of the business 
mechanism rather than as something put 
on with a tack hammer ; and he urges prac- 
tical business men everywhere to organize 
and become articulate on these problems 
which are now assuming Constitutional 
importance. By Ernest T. Weir. Nation’s 
Business, June, 1935, p. 27:4. 


Fixing Wheat Prices in France 


The importance of France as a grower of 
wheat is often not realized. During 1934, 
for example, the production of wheat in 
France was approximately - $332,000,000 
bushels as compared with less than 500,- 
000,000 in the United States. The French 
government has attempted price control of 
this commodity to insure a good return 
to the farmer. 

More devices were used to control wheat 
than in any other such experiment in 
France—a minimum price being maintained 
below which no domestic sales of wheat 


could take place. Since France did not 
produce enough grain to meet the home 
demand, some importation had to take 
place. Regardless of official efforts, a large 
amount of bootleg trade in wheat developed 
and was one of the factors causing failure 
of the experiment, which was abandoned 
in December, 1934. By Jules Backman. 
Commerce and Finance, June 5, 1935, p. 
473 :1. 


Listening in as Business Speaks 
A resumé from the speeches at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States reflects divergent view- 
points on the subjects of “Why Business 
Hesitates,” “England’s Recovery Planned,” 
“Where Profits Disappear,” “Business Is 
Safe,” “Our Constitution ‘ Challenged,” 
“Business Asked for Help,” “The Menace 
of Pensions,” “Foundations for Trade,” 
“Some Economic Principles,” “How Busi- 
ness Compares,” “Concerning Abuses.” 

Nation’s Business, June, 1935, p. 18:4. 


Fact and Fallacy on the St. Lawrence 


The author sums up his article on the 
proposed St. Lawrence Waterway and 
Power Project in the following words: In 
conclusion, the case for the St. Lawrence 
Development seems to rest upon the un- 
sound foundation of fallacious economics. 
Although the proposed Waterway would 
provide the Middle West with “cheap” 
transportation (since it would be upon a 
tolls-free basis), an annual governmental 
subsidy of $21,500,000 would be necessary. 

The enormous savings to electric power 
users which are predicted as a result of 
the harnessing of St. Lawrence power are 
without any basis of fact. Popular miscon- 
ceptions about water power and govern- 
ment ownership have been mingled with 
economic half-truths by the advocates of 
the Project. Cost figures have been dis- 
torted by the exclusion of interest during 
construction and other items, a portion 
of the fixed charges that should be borne 
by the power development would be 
charged to waterway improvements, sav- 
ings in local distribution expenses have 
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been attributed to the power development, 
and the low cost of steam generation of 
electric power has been overlooked. If 
the power project were constructed and 
operated upon a self-sustaining basis with- 
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out a government subsidy, it would be 
hard-pressed to meet the competition of 
privately-owned utilities. By Ramon 
Wyer. Harvard Business Review, Spring, 
1935, p. 344:9. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Investment Philosophy 


Since investment is an art and not an 
exact science, it may not seem inconsis- 
tent to allude to the “Theory of Relativity” 
in forming an investment philosophy. Some 
thought of relativity should have a healthy 
effect on one’s mental attitude, particularly 
as to the relations which the total results 
bear from time to time to what might rea- 
sonably be expected. During the years of 
the last bear markets, from 1929 to 1932, 
many investors were greatly disturbed by 
the decline in the value of their securities 
and the reduction in their incomes without 
giving any consideration to the fact that 
the general price level and cost of living 
was falling even faster, resulting in an 
actual gain in the effectiveness of their 
accumulated wealth in its real purpose, pro- 
viding for their daily wants. Rather than 
react emotionally to daily trends and in- 
cidents, it is wiser to view calmly and 
judicially the “whole picture.” By Wilbur 
H. Russell. Commerce & Finance, June 
5, 1935, p. 474:1. 


We Learn From the Mutuals 


This is a study of the policies of the 
mutual savings banks, made at this time 
because several state legislatures are con- 
sidering the enactment of laws providing 
for this type of institution. 

The benefit the mutuals get from having 
each depositor a stockholder may be se- 
cured by a commercial bank by using the 
ownership idea in modified form; spread 
the stock widely through the community. 
If commercial banks were recognized as 
community institutions, as mutuals are, 
stockholders would prefer to have earn- 
ings retained to increase the safety of the 
bank, rather than to have them disbursed 


as dividends. Commercial banks may well 
adopt the mutuals’ policy of re-appraising 
mortgage loans at least once in two years. 
Commercial bank directors should under- 
stand that their work is primarily a valu- 
able public service, just as is the work of 
the trustees of a mutual savings bank. 
Mutuals educated their customers, and did 
such a good job of it that few mutuals 
failed. By John Y. Beaty. Bankers 
Monthly, May, 1935. p. 268:4. 


Insured Mortgage Loans 


For the benefit of distressed lending 
institutions, Congress empowered various 
existing and newly created government 
agencies to aid with credit backed by the 
government. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was authorized to lend to 
mortgage loan companies. Federal land 
banks were given wider scope. The Home 
Owners Loan Corporation was established 
for the relief of borrowers. The home-loan 
bank system was brought into existence 
to provide credit facilities for savings banks, 
building and loan associations, and other 
such mortgage lending institutions. By these 
and other measures, addressed to the prob- 
lem of immediate relief, a stop has been 
put to the collapse of real property value 
and the demoralization of the mortgage 
market. By J. Howard Ardrey. Banking, 
June, 1935, p. 22:3. 


An Estate At Age Sixty 

Modern Finance has arranged for a series 
of four articles setting forth the details of a 
carefully prepared proven plan which has 
been developed to enable investors, both 
large and small, to chart in advance the 
steps necessary to achieve financial inde- 
pendence at the retirement age. This is 
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the first article of the series and shows the 
investment necessary to attain the objec- 
tive. The next article will show graphically 
how the tremendous appreciation is at- 
tained under this plan. The third article 
concerns the actual mechanics of the in- 
vestment and the fourth, the proof that the 
expected results have been actually 


achieved. By Henry M. Atwood. Modern 
Finance, June 1, 1935, p. 252:2. 


The General Financial Situation 

In Canada, they have reached the con- 
dition of a more flexible money market, 
they are tied up more closely with world 
money markets, and so far as can be seen 
at present, are in for a long period of cheap 
money. In other words, more capital will 
be required to earn a given income than 
has been customary on the average in 
Canada during the last 20 years and before. 
Prospects of rising prices depend upon the 
element of inflation. The demand for better 
grade securities is illustrated by the rise 
in the stock of the Bank of Canada to a 
high of 66. The Chronicle, May 24, 1935, 
p. 505:2. 


Some States Tried Banking 

Two things stand out in looking back 
over the history of state banking. One is, 
that with the single exception of Iowa, no 
state that had operated banks in the past is 
represented among those recently advo- 
cating the re-establishment of state banks. 
The other important point is that state 
banks, subject to control by direct or in- 
direct political authority, were failures to 
a far greater extent that the state-spon- 
sored banks whose policies and boards of 
directors were not dominated by those sub- 
ject to popular vote. The latter succeeded 
to the extent the former failed. By T. P. 
Cramer, Jr. Banking, June, 1935, p. 28:5. 


Stigmatism Is Dangerous 


ethics Stendetentty promoted bankruptcy 
schemes, Mr. Colliton goes on to suggest an 


analysis of the very phrase “giving” credit. 
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He argues that the word “give” is the 
key to and explanation of a great deal of 
trouble in as much as the credit man in 
reality is “buying” credit with the firm’s 
merchandise. Furthermore, he thinks credit 
men should more generally consult each 
other about an applicant’s rating rather 
than trust to the selective evidences nat- 
urally presented to them by the man asking 
for credit. Otherwise credit men will be 
the victims of the fraud promoter whenever 
the fraud promoter decides they should be 
victims. By Roy A. Colliton. Credit and 
Financial Management, June, 1935, p. 10:3. 


Taxes: Now We Pay the Fiddler 


It seems likely, according to the New 
York State Commissioner of Taxation and 
Finance, that the American public will owe 
58 billion dollars by the middle of 1936, or 
about $463 for every person in the country. 
The immediate cause of America’s tax 
troubles is the business depression. The 
likely trend is toward higher taxes due 
to social legislation in the form of work- 
men’s compensation covering both acci- 
dents and occupational diseases, widows’ 
pensions, old age security and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Styles of taxation for the future are dif- 
ficult to predict, but indications are that 
the United States will follow the British 
system of obtaining a larger percentage 
of revenue from incomes and inheritances 
by the simple device of low exemptions 
and rates reduced more sharply in the 
lower brackets. By Mark Graves. The 
Rotarian, May, 1935, p. 13:5. 


The N. I. R. A. and Stabilization 

The Industrial Recovery Act, in addition 
to immediate relief and social welfare, had 
two main objectives: to make a vigorous 
attack against the present economic depres- 
sion and to provide measures for greater 
stability in business. The law itself gives 
hardly any indication of how stabilization 
is to be promoted. The Act, as a means 
toward stabilization, can serve only as one 
link in a whole chain of varied economic 
measures. Entire stabilization of our eco- 
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nomic system is impossible to achieve, al- 
though it is not unreasonable to hope that 
its fluctuations may be smoothed out to a 
much greater degree. 

Measures, such as one to regulate new 
investments during a boom and to influence 
the process of readjustment during a de- 
pression, seem possible under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act only if its present 
provisions are interpreted in such a way 


Insurance* 


More Extensive Use of Arbitration 
Favored 


The success of the plan of referring dis- 
puted claims to the American Arbitration 
Association offers encouragement for de- 
velopment of the idea. 

A questionnaire sent to insurance com- 
panies by the Insurance Commissioner of 
New York State brought many favorable 
responses: 113 companies out of a total 
of 142 favor the extension. 

The following reply is typical: “It is 
our opinion that in addition to’ speeding 
up settlements and avoiding much of the 
cost of litigation, settlements are more 
likely to be paid on the merits of the case 
by arbitration than on the technicalities 
of the loss.".—The Journal of Commerce, 
June 18, 1935, p. 11:1. 


Insurance and Credit 


One of the final checks in an appraisal 
of credit responsibility will call for an 
accurate survey of insurance coverage, and 
every alert credit executive must have a 
keen realization. of the necessity of insur- 
ance protection. The elimination of un- 
necessary hazards is not only sound busi- 
ness, but almost a matter of self-preserva- 
tion. 

The author doubts that 20 per cent of 
the people who invest in insurance know 
fully what they are buying or why they 
are buying it. Every business should en- 
trust to one man the work of investing 
in insurance. In a large concern, he should 
be the insurance manager and his work 


as to permit regulation of production and 
productive capacity as well as price fixing. 
Constructive economic policy will not be 
possible without a board continuously study- 
ing and analyzing economic developments 
and advising the government, taking into 
consideration all factors, economic, political 
and social. By Otto Nathan. The Ameri- 
can Economic Review, March, 1935, p. 
44:14, 


should be evaluated equally with that of 
any other official member of the organiza- 
tion, for without adequate insurance cov- 
erage the organization itself is in jeopardy. 

The author of the article, executive man- 
ager of the National Association of Credit 
Men, gives an interesting idea on how in- 
surance should safeguard the extension of 
credit. By Henry H. Heimann. The 
Spectator, May 2, 1935, p. 6:3. 


Fire Insurance Classification of Cities 


A report of unusual import has been 
published by the Public Administration Ser- 
vice which will be of interest to property 
owners, as well as to those who are mem- 
bers of Chambers of Commerce or other 
civic bodies identified with fire prevention 
activities. 

As a general proposition, a city with 
excellent defenses against fire losses should 
have the best record. But a study of the 
experiences of 43 American cities over 
50,000 in population indicates little or no 
relationship between fire defenses as meas- 
ured by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and fire losses. The question is 
asked if the grading of cities by the Na- 
tional Board is faulty, and our insurance 
premiums are being loaded on people having 
small losses to pay for the carelessness of 
others with heavy losses. 

An examination of the insurance rates 
of cities within any one state immediately 
discloses cases in which the rates do not 
follow the classification of a city based upon 
the appraisal of its fire defenses and physi- 


*Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Betrertey, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight. 


Company. 
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cal conditions. No information is generally 
available as to the basis for such variations, 
which appear to be made arbitrarily. The 
author points out that there are several 
factors that appear to affect the rates and 
emphasizes the importance of city planning, 
stating that proper planning. will avoid 
errors of the past. 

Editor’s note: This is a most interesting 
and helpful pamphlet with numerous tables 
of comparative losses. It may be obtained 
by writing to the Public Administration 
Service, 850 East Fifty-Eighth Street, Chi- 
cago, and asking for Bulletin No. 43. The 
price is 50 cents. 


State Fund Obviated in New. York State 
by Compromised Plans 

As a compromised plan, the Governor of 
New York State and the insurance com- 
panies have agreed to the setting up of two 
reserve funds to insure the payment of 
compensation judgments by insurance com- 
panies which may, in the future, become 
insolvent. 

Under the agreement, the full amount 
of awards, as benefits for death or per- 
manent. disability, are. to be paid imme- 
diately into a State insurance fund. under 
the control of the Industrial Board for the 
benefit of those entitled to the payments, 
To. assure payment of other claims, the 
companies agreed to pay one per cent of 
the premiums they received to a special re- 
serve fund under the State. Insurance De- 
partment, these payments to continue until 
a total of $3,000,000 is accumulated and 
payments are to be resumed whenever the 
fund becomes depleted. Weekly Under- 
writer, March 2, 1935, p. 446:1. 


Costs of Plan of Unemployment 
Insurance 

A study of the cost of the plan. proposed 
by the New Hampshire Commission on 
Unemployment Reserves, prepared by Her- 
man Feldman, Chairman, with the cooper- 
ation of 26 concerns in the state. Each 
concern made a careful analysis of the 
amount of benefits which would have been 
paid by them during some or all of the 
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years 1923-1934 for which they had records. 
Summary tables are presented based on 
these analyses. The New Hampshire Com- 
mission on Unemployment Reserves, April 
1, 1935. 27 pages. 


New Aspects of Unemployment 
Insurance 

Unemployment insurance is no longer to 
be classed as a social humanitarian prob- 
lem. It is a link in the chain of govern- 
mental business and finance, a problem not 
only for social workers but also for the 
financial and business economist. Mr. 
Lewisohn believes we should experiment 
with individual plant reserve and industry- 
wide systems, side by side with state-wide 
pooled reserves for concerns and industries 
not strong enough to provide their own re- 
serves. He thinks it would be wise to 
preserve the atmosphere of insurance with 
its associations of self-help by. including 
employees and employers as contributors, 
but excluding the state. 

There should be provision for individual 
plant reserve and individual industry re- 
serve funds supplemented by state-pooled 
reserves, and some provision must be made 
in an orderly fashion for taking care of 
workers through government. relief funds 
if and when the “insurance” funds are ex- 
hausted. Since “unemployment insurance 
is already at our threshold, it is imperative 
that she be properly equipped to make an 
effective member of the economic commu- 
nity.” By Sam A. Lewisohn. Political 
Science Quarterly, March, 1935, p. 1:14. 


Measuring Management in Life 
Insurance 


This evaluation of the management of ten 
mutual life insurance companies is the result 
of seven years of active study; the final 
and more extended conclusions are to be 


published in due time. It aims: 1. to 
measure the relative rates of progress made 
by the companies in this group in pursuing 
their master-objectives ; 2. to evaluate quan- 
titatively a number of objective factors re- 
lating to the executives who have served 
and are serving these companies; 3. to 
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determine the extent to which mutual and 
causative relationships may be found to 
exist among the facts derived from such 
measurement and evaluation; 4. to establish 
valid standards upon which may be based 
scientific determinations for use in control- 
ling current and future management trends. 


OFFICE, MANAGEMENT 


Interested, Capable Supervision Key to 
Quality Control 

The DeVilbiss Company (manufacturers 
of the DeVilbiss spray-painting system) 
bases its quality control program on the 
thesis that apathetic workmanship is a 
constant menace to quality production. The 
author of this article writes of a series of 
twelve meetings held for production super- 
visors. How effective they have been is 
attested to by the fact that “morale in the 
factory has improved greatly, and a heavy 
reduction in scrap cost per productive hour 
has been effected, repair costs dropping 
proportionately.” By Allen DeVilbiss Gut- 
chess. Executives Service Bulletin, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, July, 
1935, p. 3:2. 


How to Uncover or Avoid Bank 
Defalcations 


In response to the fundamental and scien- 
tific axiom that the mixture of unlike ele- 
ments whether in pure chemistry or ac- 
counting control spells confusion, Lewis A. 
Foote, specialist in bank accounting, created 
what he has termed the Adap-Table Auto- 
matic Audit, Safeguard Control and Ac- 
crual System. Used by 36 of the first 100 
largest banks, two of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and scores of other banks and finan- 
cial institutions in this country in the daily 
job of boxing the financial compass, the 
system is as unique an advance in the man- 
agement of wealth as was the invention of 
the double entry principle of recording 
commercial practice. 

One major feature is the prevention or 
disclosure of defalcations.. Another is that 
it produces a daily cumulative statement of 
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Thirteen tables and thirteen diagrams 
graphically illustrate the points brought out 
in the study. By Harry Arthur Hopf: An 
address delivered at the Eleventh Annual 
Conference of the Life Office Management 
Association, Hartford, October 3, 1934. 34 
pages. 


earnings and expenses so accurate that con- 
tract changes in interest rates or shifts in 
investment policies—or modification of sal- 
ary or other expense budgets—is immedi- 
ately reflected and favorable or unfavor- 
able trends quickly explained. The System 
also extends to non-income paying assets, 
such as defaulted loans, mortgages and 
bonds where the chances for diverting re- 
coveries are so in favor of a dishonest 
clerk. By G. W. Allen. Bankers Monthly, 
June, 1935, p. 346:2. 


The Stenographer’s Handbook 

A. handbook of reference for its own 
stenographers prepared by the Westing- 
house Company. Not a textbook for gen- 
eral use but an: aid to correctness and 
standard practice in the work of this com- 
pany. Arranged with all main entries and 
cross references in one. alphabetical list. 
Westinghouse. Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, 1935. 80 pages. 


Compensation of Corporation Executives 
—the 1928-1932 Record 

This: study. seeks: to.describe what hap- 
pened to executive employment and com- 
pensation during the depression, The 
study discloses: 1. An amazing steadiness 
in the employment of executives; 2. an 
equally amazing steadiness in their straight 
salary income; 3. a much more widespread 
use of the bonus than was generally sup- 
posed; 4. wide fluctuations in bonus pay- 
ments, but not sufficiently wide to cause 
total compensation to decline as sharply 
as wages. or dividends; 5. only. a mod- 
erate concentration of officers in the group 
Teceiving. very high total compensation; 
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6. comparison, so far as possible, of the 
chief results for the limited sample of 100 
companies, with roughiy corresponding 
figures for all industrial corporations filing 
tax returns, indicates that the main findings 
are broadly true of the more comprehen- 
sive list of companies. By John C. Baker 
and William L. Crum. Harvard Business 
Review, Spring, 1935, p. 321:13. 


Keeping Abreast of Changing Demand 
with Controlled Inventories 


Whether due to the development of new 
products or processes by customers, or to 
anticipated changes in style or design, a 
condition of constantly fluctuating demand 
requires an inventory control system that 
assures adequate stocks for the immediate 
future and sensitivity to changes in custom- 
ers’ needs. The Carborundum Company, 
manufacturers of abrasive products, use a 
system that accomplishes these ends, and 
offers these advantages: adequate stocks; 
minimized obsolescence losses ; lowered han- 
dling cost through systematized physical 
arrangement of stocks; and more accurate 
stock records. By Arthur Batts. Executives 
Service Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, June, 1935, p. 3:2. 


Some Basic Managerial Responsibilities 

This article presents the tentative inte- 
gration of managerial responsibilities 
which resulted from a review of seventy 
distinct positions in an American indus- 
trial company by its senior executives. In 
their survey they tested, revised and am- 
plified a preliminary outline of the subject 
which was an outgrowth of the preceding 
job analyses. They identified the exist- 
ence of specified responsibilities in the se- 
lected positions, and as regards each 
position examined, expressed their judg- 
ments of the emphasis placed upon each 
basic responsibility relative to the total 
managerial burden imposed by that posi- 
tion. 

Basic managerial responsibilities are 


classified under six titles. These are: 


Operating, or immediate executive re- 
sponsibilities; cooperating with associated 
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managers; negotiating with customers, 
suppliers, employees, or investors; risk- 
bearing, i. e., recommending or making 
investments ; advising, which is applied to 
professional service only; visualizing and 
developing business opportunities and tech- 
niques. 

The collaboration by managers with 
other economic groups under government 
supervision and with government approval, 
in the review and determination of busi- 
ness objectives and practices which are 
important to the public is advanced as 
an additional basic responsibility of busi- 
ness managers in the future. By John W. 
Riegel. Harvard Business Review, Spring, 
1935, p. 286:23. 


A Flexible Material Control System in 
Use at Rogers Majestic 

From an organization standpoint, it 
seems immediately apparent that all the 
functions necessary to perform the work, 
such as the keeping of inventories, the cal- 
culating of requirements, the requisitioning 
of requirements, purchasing, the follow up 
of deliveries, the recording of receivals, 
the control of stores disbursements, etc., 
are all links in one chain. Therefore it 
seems reasonable to centralize all such ac- 
tivities under one departmental executive, 
regardless of how the individual functions 
are performed. 

The author outlines the problem of ma- 
terial control from the standpoints of or- 
ganization, routine and personnel. By P. 
J. Baldwin. Office Management, June, 
1935, p. 9:4. 


Noise Is on the Payroll 

The average worker in a noisy office uses 
energy to overcome the effects of noise 
that would be used in performing profitable 
work if the noise did not exist. The 
greatest success in handling office noises 
such as slamming doors, rattling windows, 
clatter of hard heels on floors, loud talking, 
unnecessarily loud telephone bells, the noise 
from typewriters, adding and other ma- 
chines, has been the result of acoustical 
treatment. In this article comparisons are 
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made of several large companies, before 
and after installing acoustical equipment. 
By John Garth. American Business, 
March, 1935, p. 38:4. 


How a Four Step Plan Lowered Costs; 
Speeded Work 

It is important to examine administra- 

tive set-ups and reorganize procedure 

through which operations are controlled 

and coordinated in an office. The four 
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steps described in this article are: 1. 
physical rearrangement of the office; 2. 
consolidation of offices; 3. eliminating du- 
plicated and useless effort and records; 
4. modernizing and simplifying the ac- 
counting, cost and production planning 
methods. The author points out that these 
methods can be used by any company in 
any line of business. By H. C. Crockett. 
System and Business Management, April, 
1935, p. 7:5. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


How Trends Personnel Work? 


Despite the tendency of some plant man- 
agements during the past five years to toss 
overboard certain of their personnel activi- 
ties as “things we can do without,” a sur- 
vey conducted by the class in personnel 
management at the University of Toledo in- 
dicates that industrial relations work came 
through the depression with relatively fly- 
ing colors and is now due for a steady, 
healthy growth. 

Almost half a million workers are rep- 
resented in the survey, of which the results 
are summarized. When it became necessary 
to reduce personnel budgets or staffs, for 
instance, a majority of the 50 companies 
replying to the questionnaire did so on the 
same scale as other departments. Two 
companies, employing a total of 562 people, 
eliminated personnel work during the pe- 
riod under investigation, while 23 compa- 
nies did not curtail activities at all. 

From the report, which is reproduced in 
chart form in the article by Mr. Parks, the 
individual concern may not only gage the 
trend of personnel management but also 
evaluate its own program. By D. S. Parks. 
Factory, May, 1935, p. 201:1. 


They All Go to School 
The manager of the factory standards 
department of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany tells how his company gives work- 
ers throughout the plant an opportunity 
to improve themselves mentally, to better 


their understanding of the industry by tak- 
ing instruction in such subjects as factory 
organization, methods of wage payment, 
employee activities, annuities and insur- 
ance, and stabilization of employment. 
Effective technique in teaching is im- 
portant for such a program because the 
students are adults who have had some 
first hand experience with the subject. The 
conference method as developed by the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education 
has been found to suit the purpose best. 
Information is pooled by the students for 
the benefit of each member of a particular 
group. The first step was to recruit con- 
ference leaders from the regular super- 
visory staff and train them in discussion 
leadership. Seven hundred supervisors 
throughout the plant were then organized 
into groups of 30 and 40 each. By Paul 
L. Dildine. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, April, 1935, p. 159:2. 


Co-Ops for the Shops 

More college men will go into shops 
from now on, according to the dean of the 
College of Engineering of the University 
of Detroit. Office jobs are getting scarce. 
Hence, it is up to the colleges to prepare 
their students better. One of the best 
means of effecting that is the cooperative 
educational system between employers and 
students. The student spends periods alter- 
nately in the classroom and in the shop. 

He obtains a practical understanding of 
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industry, learns its “sights, sounds and 
smells.” He becomes accustomed to the 
environment and the rush and tumble of 
the shop. He becomes familiar with emer- 
gencies. 

The cooperative system is used by such 
corporations as the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, Pure Oil Company, Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Chrysier Corporation, Fisher 
Body and others. Manufacturers may ask 
“but what if the boy leaves me after I 


have trained him carefully for three or’ 


four years?” Answer: Sixty per cent of 
the engineering graduates become execu- 
tives and administrators sooner or later. 
- If you have handled the boy well and 
taught him to like you and your product 
and your ways, he will become a nucleus 





Industrial Economics: 
Immigration 
Social Security Legislation 

This is an eight-page supplement to the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion News of May 28, 1935. Prepared by 
the NEMA Committee on Social Security 
Legislation, it presents a digest of provi- 
sions for old-age benefits, unemployment 
compensation and special levies in Social 
Security Bill H. R. 7260; some arguments 
which have been advanced for and against 
federal legislation on social security; some 
suggestions for improvement in this bill as 
to its old-age benefits and unemployment 
compensation. Copies of this analysis may 
be secured upon request from NEMA 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44th Street, New 
York City. National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, May, 1935. 8 pages. 


Occupational Poisons and Diseases in 
New York, 1934, and in Ohio, 1928 to 
1934 
Cases of occupational disease handled by 
the State authorities in 1934 numbered 
1,012 in New York and 1,556 in Ohio. In 
both states there was an increase over 
the preceding year, this being due in New 
York principally to an enlarged schedule 
of diseases, and in Ohio to greater inter- 
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Labor and 


of good will and very likely a good cus- 
tomer. By C. J. Freund. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, April 1, 1935, 
p. 152:2. 


Modernizing Obsolete Homes 

In carrying out this modernization pro- 
gram, the author’s organization found in- 
dustry’s management methods to be profit- 
able guides. Planning for volume made 
possible the maintenance of a force of well- 
equipped artisans; brought about standardi- 
zation and “straight-line production”; 
turned out renovated homes for which the 
demand exceeds the supply. By Charles E. 
Magrane. Executives Service Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
June, 1935, p. 7:2. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


est in reporting, to the employment of 
more persons in certain hazardous lines, 
and to the return to work of unemployed 
persons. Dermatitis was important in both 
states from the standpoint of numbers af- 
fected, although a number of poisons, such 
as lead and carbon monoxide, were more 
serious in their effects. Monthly Labor 
Review, April, 1935, p. 933:4. 


Twisting Relief Rules 

A study was made in Chicago of the 
manner in which relief aides, employed to 
deal with persons seeking relief, deviated 
from specific rules in allowing or prevent- 
ing those on relief from presenting their 
cases in person to case-workers. 

Certain types of distress, such as health 
emergencies or final eviction notices were 
supposed to entitle a client to interview a 
case-worker, while less important things 
were taken care of by written requests. 

In spite of the fact that the rules were 
clear cut and concise, there was found to 
be considerable deviation in the manner 
in which different relief aides treated sim- 
ilar cases because of the effect of the per- 
sonalities of the clients upon them. These 
deviations were then explained in the light 
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of the relief aide’s former experience. For 
example, one aide, a girl, whose life had 
been overshadowed by a more attractive 
sister was particularly lenient to relief 
clients who showed a personal and com- 
plimentary interest in her. 

The use of such observational methods 
should “lay the foundation for more im- 
partial administration of rules, or at least 
for administration which, if not impartial, 
has frankly and not inadvertently rejected 
the ideal of impartiality.” By Harold D. 
Lasswell and Gabriel Almond. The Per- 
sonnel Journal, April, 1935, p. 338 :6. 


The Outlook for Capitalism 


The industrial system of the United 
States is on trial. It is challenged from the 
outside and from the inside. Competitive 
capitalism set itself up as a system that 
promised to provide, without preachment 
from the church or paternalism from the 
state, the livelihood of the people. It did 
not promise to make this service to the 
masses its primary aim; it unblushingly 
confessed that private profit was its major 
incentive. In consequence, capitalism has 
developed around the doctrine of the pri- 
vate rights of industrialists more than 
around the doctrine of the public function 
of industrialism in production and distri- 
bution. The new capitalism in the making 
thinks of wealth as a dynamic something to 
be created, and this new mass-conscious 
capitalism can actually deliver to the 
masses what collectivism but promises. By 
Glenn Frank. Economic Forum, Spring, 
1935, p. 1:8. 


Activities of Cooperative Housing 
Societies in 1933 


The cost per room in apartment build- 
ings owned by cooperative societies report- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ranged from less than $500 to over $1,000. 
In these societies the member does not 
purchase an apartment; he merely buys 
stock in the society to an amount repre- 
senting the cost of the apartment he selects. 
In the societies reporting, the initial pay- 
ment ranged from less than $100 to $500 
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per room. The remainder was paid as 
rent, covering payments on principal, inter- 
est, and the member’s share of the cost 
of building maintenance. The median 
monthly payments were between $40 and 
$45—in the majority of cases for a four- 
room apartment. For the three-room apart- 
ments the most common monthly charge 
was between $32.50 and $35. Monthly 
Labor Review, April, 1935, p. 867 :4. 


New Social Security Bill 

In the new Social Security Bill, which 
was passed by the House on April 19, 1935, 
benefits are not based on needs or depen- 
dency, but on wages the worker has received 
during employment after January 1, 1937, 
up to the date of retirement; no wage or 
salary over $3,000 per year from one em- 
ployer is considered. 

All employees under sixty as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, are eligible except agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, steamship 
workers, federal, state and municipal em- 
ployees, employees of non-profit making and 
charitable institutions. All white-collar 
workers are included as well as railroad 
employees and those now covered by pri- 
vate plans. 

Employees will pay to the United States 
Treasury an income tax on all wages and 
salaries received from an employer up to 
$3,000 per annum, to be collected by wage 
deduction. Employers will pay an excise 
tax.on all payrolls paid to each employee 
up to $3,000 per year on the same percentage 
basis and for the same periods as that set 
up for employees. 

To the states that pass legislation accept- 
able to the “Social Security Board” cer- 
tain grants will be made for administration 
purposes; the federal government will give 
employers a credit of 90 per cent of the new 
federal excise tax for unemployment com- 
pensation, on taxes collected by the state 
for the unemployment fund. No credit can 
be taken for any private pension plan now 
in effect. This will no doubt mean the re- 
vamping of all present pension plans as 
of January 1, 1937, except those now insur- 
ing groups specifically eliminated from the 
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new plan. While a reserve will be set up 
due to an accumulation of taxes in the 
treasury (to be invested in federal obliga- 
tions) this fund should be kept intact and 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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it is sincerely hoped that it will not be used 
as a target by our politicians. By G. 
Chauncey Parsons. Factory, May, 1935, p. 
191 :2. 


Pensions, Vacations, Profit Sharing, 


Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


A Personnel Program Aimed to Meet 
Employee Needs 

The Package Machinery Company’s 
well-planned personnel program includes 
such accepted arrangements as a mutual 
benefit association, a group insurance plan 
_ and a service club. In addition, it provides 
a carefully designed profit-sharing plan 
and an unusual “unemployment thrift” plan. 
Mr. Clarke describes the program here, 
stating that it has “helped immensely in 
clarifying motives and viewpoints of both 
employer and employee.” By Roe S. Clark. 
Executives Service Bulletin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, June, 1935, p. 5:2. 


Vacations with Pay for Wage Earners 


An examination of the reports from ex- 
ecutives in companies which have operated 
plans for providing wage earners with 
paid vacations shows a unanimity of ap- 
proval of this policy. Half of the vacation 
plans for wage earners recorded in 1931 
have continued without interruption and are 
still in force. Nearly one-quarter of the 
suspended plans have been reinstated. The 
rate of establishment of new plans is in- 
creasing. More than three-quarters of the 
vacation plans examined have either under- 
gone no changes of a character to reduce 
their attractiveness to employees, or have 
been even further liberalized. The method 
of staggering vacations over several 
months, with the plant continuously in 
operation, is preferred by four out of five 


companies, only 20 per cent electing to 
close the plant completely. Practically al) 
companies with vacation plans pay wage 
earners their full rate during their vacation 
absence and in about three-quarters of the 
companies this payment is made before the 
vacation begins. A majority of companies 
permit employees to take additional vaca- 
tion time at their own expense. National 
Industrial Conference Board, No. 215, 
April, 1935. 33 pages. 


Pension Plans in the Iron and Steel 
Industry 


There has been no collective thinking on 
pensions in the iron and steel industry. 
There has, however, been a great deal of 
consideration given to the problem by indi- 
vidual manufacturers. A substantial num- 
ber of plans are in operation. Their pro- 
visions differ widely, particularly in im- 
portant details. We do not know whether 
these plans are too generous or too meager. 
We do know that the full brunt of their 
cost is being borne by the progressive 
manufacturer. It would seem that pen- 
sions require a wider base, and more gen- 
eral contribution by employees. That may 
be afforded by governmental plans, but 
these, the author points out, will require 
supplementation. The salient facts can be 
best developed through appropriate pension 
studies by the industry itself, through its 
component branches, By Arthur Lazarus. 
The Iron Age, February 7, 1935, p. 16:4. 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee F::btications 


Educational Refunds in Industry 

The trend in industry now is to widen 
the intellectual horizon of its employees. 
A study of 25 companies reveals some 
forward-looking practices. Most courses, 


where partial or total refunds are given, 
are based on vocational study, specifically 
related to the company’s actual business, 
exceptions being made only where a certain 
subject ‘is necessary for obtaining a de- 
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gree. English, Modern Languages, Math- 
ematics, Physics, Chemistry, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering are automat- 
ically acceptable. Study may be carried on 
at near-by universities, technical schools 
and established night schools. To further 
facilitate educational pursuits, some com- 
panies even advance the cost of tuition, to 
be deducted from the employee’s pay. It 
is interesting to note that where these plans 
have been cancelled, the cause is a purely 
economic one forced by the depression. By 
Eleanor Davis. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, April, 1935. 
27 pages. 


Occupations in Highway Construction 


This is the first of a series of reports. It 
includes a general introduction to the in- 
dustry, pertinent suggestions to interview- 
ers, a manual describing the principal 
machines used, brief descriptions covering 
regular jobs in the industry, lists of the jobs 
and classification code numbers, and a 
glossary of typical terms used in the in- 
dustry. The report presents basic material 
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which should aid registration and place- 
ment activities in this field. Occupational 
Information Bulletin No. 1, Occupational 
Information Division, New York State 
Employment Service, April, 1935. 142 
pages. 


Foremanship Development 


A course for training foremen worked 
out by the Industrial Relations Department 
of Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company as a part of the extensive 
training program of this company. Section 
One outlines the plan; Section Two dis- 
cusses conference leadership and lists a 
working library in the field of foreman 
training ; Section Three lists 38 conference 
topics giving an outline and questions for 
each discussion. 

Copies of the manual may be secured 
from the Industrial Relations Department 
which is also prepared to answer inquiries 
from other organizations. Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February, 1935. 70 pages. 
$1.00. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Who Is to Blame for Excessive Sales 
Costs? 


Recently it has been the custom to credit 
distribution with the high cost of sales 
and to look upon production as efficient 
and therefore satisfactory. The author 
suggests that many manufacturers could 
lower costs by examining the production 
end of business and cutting out the obso- 
lete equipment and old-fashioned manufac- 
turing methods. 

The point is brought out that money 
is easily raised for modernization purposes 
when it is shown that the modernization 
will result in possible savings. The article 
sounds this closing warning: “To the man- 
ufacturer who feels that it is best to wait 
until he can see a little more clearly what 
the government is going to do to restore 
confidence, or who wants to wait until 
conditions improve even more, we ean only 


say that your competitors may not wait; 
that other manufacturers may see you wait- 
ing and decide to beat you to moderniza- 
tion, or that consumers may decide to sub- 
stitute some cheaper article in place of 
yours.” By John Garth. American Busi- 
ness, May, 1935, p. 5:4. 


How Price Control Has Worked in Cali- 
fornia 


For several years California has had a 
minimum price law, designed primarily to 
outlaw the curse of “loss-leaders.” Ap- 
proximately 260 manufacturers are now op- 
erating under it with close to 4,000 items 
listed. The majority of the manufacturers 
under the Fair Trade Law make drug 
products, but manufacturers of groceries, 
radios or other branded merchandise have 
the same privilege of controlling re-sale 
prices. 
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It is said that there is a probable 90 per 
cent conformance to the minimum price 
schedule, the defection being due to the at- 
titude of such manufacturers as are in- 
clined to let apparently unimportant infrac- 
tions go without protest or resort to legal 
measures, with their consequent expense. 

Retail business in the state of California 
is being conducted under a law by which, if 
he so elects, the manufacturer of any trade- 
marked product can control the re-sale 
price regardless of what the retailer may 
think the price should be. 

As is the case with all laws designed to 
fix prices, there is some doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the law. That is prob- 
ably holding back some manufacturers who 
would otherwise fall in line. If the State 
Supreme Court comes through with an 
okay, it is generally agreed that practically 
all manufacturers of trade-marked mer- 
chandise will take advantage of it, par- 
ticularly those distributing their products 
largely through drug stores. 

If the Court takes the opposite stand, the 
only price-maintenance protection a manu- 
facturer so inclined can offer is to refuse 
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to sell to price cutters. If a considerable 
number of them should adopt this policy 
and stick to it, some price-appeal retailers 
might be forced into line. Otherwise it 
will be a case of going back to the starting 
point with a problem of long standing still 
unsolved. By Otis R. Tyson. Chain Store 
Age, June, 1935, p. 26:3. 


Consumer Juries Found to Give Depend- 
able Ranking of Advertisements 


The method followed in this study by 
the Bureau of Business Research of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of Harvard University is that of 
comparing the rankings of selected adver- 
tisements by consumers with the rankings 
determined by actual inquiries or sales re- 
sults known to have been achieved by the 
advertisements. The order of ranking by 
consumers in all but one of 17 instances 
agreed with the known rankings. To find 
people really interested to act as jurors is 
one of the difficulties of conducting this 
type of research. By Neil H. Borden and 
Osgood S. Lovekin. Harvard Business 
School, May, 1935. 61 pages. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Reducing Guess-Work In Sales Quotas 


“No statistical measure of the potential 
market for any commodity can be applied 
with mathematical exactness,” says the 
Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. “It is better to have 80 per cent sci- 
ence and 20 per cent guess-work,” he con- 
tinues, “than to have sales quotas based 
100 per cent on guess-work.” He describes 
in this article a method that is being suc- 
cessfully used in the interest of greater 
accuracy in the determination of sales 
quotas. By L. D. H. Weld. Executives 
Service Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, April, 1935, p. 3:3. 


Soul Searching Salesmen 
How valuable the sales manager’s letters 
are to speed up his men in the field is the 
problem Mr. Reed sets himself to analyze: 
He thinks these verbal hand-grenades are 
not so effective as may be supposed—that; 


the experienced salesman accepts them phil- 
osophically and knows the answers; the 
inexperienced salesman is too demoralized 
and frightened to do better work; and the 
semi-pro is worried and fretted most of all. 

As a substitute method, then, he proposes 
a soliloquy, a self-examination, a private 
little discussion, in the form of some mighty 
pertinent questions which he suggests the 
salesman ask himself. 

“Am I really a good’ consistent per- 
former; a mediocre producer; or just an- 
other guy with baggy pants? Dol use alf 
that the company provides in the way of 
sales aids? Do I know enough about busi- 
ness in general? Am I interested in this 
line or should I change? Are people peo- 
ple, or are they suckers and cranks? When 
people look at my face, what do they see? 
Does my voice help me; irritate people; put 
them to sleep? Would I hire myself? Do 
I resent friendly criticism? How about'a 
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thorough physical examination? Am I in- 
temperate in any way? Do L listen enough? 
If I subtract what I am from 100 per cent, 
what’s left?” 

Any salesman can think of scores of addi- 
tions to this self-administered third-degree. 
A thorough self-review will help clear 
things up and show a man whether he 
knows the difference between self-analysis 
and self-pity. By J. W. Reed. Printers’ 
Ink, May 30, 1935, p. 7:4. 


Be Complete 


According to the president of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company selling, no matter 
what the product, consists fundamentally 
of two processes: first creating desire; 
second imparting complete, detailed and 
specific knowledge of the article to be sold. 

He describes here the good salesmanship 


Wholesaling 
Wholesale Distribution 
Wholesale distribution is the title of Vol- 
ume I of a series of seven studies based on 
the findings of the 1933 Census of Ameri- 


can Business, conducted under the auspices 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce as a Civil Works Administration 
Project. It contains detailed statistics for 
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of the man who sold the company certain 
machinery for the plant where the lower- 
priced cars are built. By Alvan Macauley. 
The Red Barrel, June 15, 1935, p. 12:2. 


Salesmanship—Service Rendered with 
Mutual Profit 


A salesman must know the company he 
represents, its personnel, its history, its ob- 
jective and its plans for reaching the goal. 
He must plan his day’s work ahead— 
where he is going, why he is going there 
and what he will do when he gets there. 
Success after securing an interview depends 
upon resourcefulness, knowledge. of the 
prospect’s business and how the prospect 
will profit by handling the goods the sales- 
man has to sell. By C. King Woodbridge. 
Executives Service Bulletin, March, 1935, 
p. 1:2. 


the United States, together with brief sum- 
maries by states, cities and counties. It 
also contains a description of the wholesale 
census, explanations of terms, 78 classifica- 
tions and tables and an analysis of whole- 
sale trade for 1933 as compared with 1929. 
By F. A. Gosnell. United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, May, 1935. 78 pages. 


Books Received 


Secular and Cyclical Movements in the 
Production and Price of Copper. By 
Charles Louis Knight. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1935. 
153 pages. $2.00. 


Money Creators. By Gertrude M. Coo- 
gan. Sound Money Press, Chicago, 1935. 
344 pages. $2.00. 

The Stagnation of Industry: Its Cause 
and Cure. By Emil O. Jorgensen. 
James A. Bell Company, Elkhart, In- 
diana, 1935. 225 pages. $2.00. 


Economics of Business. By Willard J. 
Graham. American Technical Society, 
Chicago, 1935. 331 pages. $2.00. 

Plan or no Plan. By Barbara Wootton. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1935. 
360 pages. $2.00. 


I Am a Salesman. By Jack Klein. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1934. 271 
pages. $2.50. 


Directory of Opportunities for Voca- 
tional Training in New York City. 
Compiled by The Vocational Service 
for Juniors, New York, 1935. 103 pages. 
50 cents. 


Training Public Employees in Great 
Britain. By Harvey Walker. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1935. 
213 pages. $2.50. 


Radio and Education: Proceedings of 
the Fourth Annual Assembly of the 
National Council on Education. Edited 
by Levering Tyson. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1935. 266 pages. 
$3.00. 
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Commercial Law. By John A. Chamber- 
lain. Revised by Raymond V. Cradit. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, 
1935. 298 pages. $2.00. 


The Insurance Almanac 1935: Who 
What Where and When in Insurance. 
Compiled by The Weekly Underwriter, 
New York, 1935. 1046 pages. $3.00. 


Ethical Philosophy and Civilization. By 
E. D. Zinninger. Wetzel Publishing 
Company, Los Angeles, 1935. 372 pages. 
$3.00. 


The New Dilemma. By Roger W. Bab- 
son. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, 1934. 224 pages. $2.00. 


The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences. Volume 14. Macmillan, New 
York, 1934. 676 pages. $7.50. 


The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences. Volume 15. Macmillan, New 
York, 1935. 713 pages. $7.50. 


Trade Marks and Unfair Competition. 
By Orson D, Munn. Scientific American, 
New York, 1934. 88 pages. $2.00. 
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Wheat and the AAA. By Joseph Stan- 


cliffe Davis. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1935. 468 pages. 
$3.00. 


An extended account of the politico-eco- 
nomic experiment of wheat adjustment ef- 
forts under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, this volume is the first of 
a second series of publications analyzing 
the results achieved by the AAA with 
tobacco, cotton, livestock, etc. 

After sketching the conditions, ideas, and 
legislation that furnished the basis for the 
actual experiment with wheat, the author, 
who has long been associated with the 
Food Research Institute, presents an out- 
line of the program that was developed. 
This is followed by a detailed analysis of 
the central element of the program—the 
application of the voluntary domestic allot- 
ment plan to wheat, and of supplementary 
elements of the program, including the in- 
ternational wheat agreement. The conclud- 
ing chapters deal with early results of the 
program, attitudes with reference to it, and 
official plans for the future. 





World Finance, 1914-1935. By Paul 
Einzig. Macmillan, New York, 1935. 
382 pages. $3.00. 

The period covered by Dr. Einzig in his 
latest financial study is the twenty-one 
years since the outbreak of the war, when 


the world departed from what were re- 
garded as normal financial conditions. 

While he has never been an adherent of 
the strictly orthodox school, the author has 
moved distinctly further from the classical 
doctrines of the Nineteenth Century and 
now is more in favor of a moderate and 
well-planned policy of monetary expansion. 
He is convinced that monetary policy in 
itself is incapable of solving the problems 
of progress and prosperity, which can only 
be solved by sacrificing a large part of our 
economic freedom for the sake of progress 
coupled with stability. 

In conclusion he thinks that neither in- 
flation, stabilization, deflation nor reflation 
can be judged solely on the basis of recent 
years when they have all been defectively 
planned and attempted; and that a perma- 
nent solution lies only in economic plan- 
ning. 





Life Insurance. By Joseph B. Maclean. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1935. 610 pages. $4.00. 


This book, a standard text on life insur- 
ance since 1924, is a volume in the insur- 
ance series edited by Ralph H. Blanchard, 
professor of insurance, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The present edition, which brings the 
book up to date, contains 60-more pages 
than the previous one. 

Some of the chapters have been entirely 
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rewritten, while others have been extended 
to include more detailed descriptions of var- 
ious procedures. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed are: kinds of policies, terms of the 
policy, selection of risks, dividends, assets, 
annual statement, special benefits, group in- 
surance, regulation and taxation, historical 
development. 

In addition, reference has been made in 
many places to conditions and practices in 
Canada. These include such matters as 
governmental regulation, investment laws, 
annual statement and development of policy 
provisions. 

Appendices have been brought up to date 
and a specimen announcement of the group 
annuity plan has been added. 





The Old Boat Rocker. By William S. 
Mudd. Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York, 1935. 251 pages. $1.50. 

This book traces the history of a small 
southern city and its environs since the 
boom days when it was answering the call 
of civic betterment missionaries to do “big- 
ger and better things” by building new 
parks, hotels and court houses to the days 
of “see you away”—the Negro understand- 
ing of the CWA. The author gives what 
purports to be a typical southern view of 
the New Deal and its policies, particularly 
in regard to cotton. 

“The Old Boat Rocker” is one Lem 
Hucklabee, a retired merchandiser who in 
the halcyon days was always rocking the 
boat by opposing further indebtedness for 
the city, but who in the days of depression 
came to be known as an omniscient crea- 
ture and the community’s greatest stabiliz- 
ing force. 

The book is largely composed of Huck- 
labee’s economic philosophy, and the views 
of the local farmers. It contains much 
homespun humor, most of which concerns 
the activities of the present Administration. 





The Housing Question. By Frederick 
Engels. International Publishers, New 
York, 1935. 103 pages. $1.00. 
Written in 1872, this book is a transla- 

tion from the German. It is an elucidation 


of the Marxian conception of the housing 
problem, especially as it relates to the na- 
ture of the state, the growth of industry, 
and the industrial transformation of the 
countryside. It attempts to expose the dif- 
ference between the reformist, philan- 

thropic approach—that of uplift—and a 

revolutionary Marxian conception. In the 

section devoted to “How the Bourgeoisie 

Solves the Housing Question,” Engels tries 

to show that housing reform is motivated 

by self-protection on the part of the re- 
formers—the industrialists. 

The Economics of Inflation. By H. 
Parker Willis and John M. Chapman. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1935. 443 pages. $4.50. 

Under a grant by the Banking Seminar 
of the School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, this work was undertaken as a 
study of contemporary practice viewed in 
the light of economic theory. It consists 
of a dozen chapters by the instructors in 
charge and eleven monographs by members 
of the Seminar. Inflation is considered in 
its relation to banking, money, industry, 
the farmer, the business man and invest- 
ments. The conclusions, as to the nature 
and effect of inflation, are important and 
in many respects unorthodox. 
Management of an Enterprise. By C. 

Canby Balderston, Victor S. Karabasz 

and Robert P. Brecht. Prentice-Hall, 

New York, 1935. 470 pages. $5.00. 

Professor Balderston and his two assist- 
ants in the Department of Industry at the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
have written this book based on classroom 
experiences over a period of years. The 
development begins with product and with 
physical facilities and ends with organiza- 
tion and with personnel relations. 

Believing that the essence of management 
instruction centers in the problems of ap- 
plication rather than in the statement of 
principles, the authors have adapted the 
latter to actual situations introduced by 
means of questions, problems and cases. 
What is management? What is product 
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design? What is price setting? Should 
buildings be purchased, built or leased? 
Who should do the buying? How is in- 
ventory control secured? What are stand- 
ard costs? 

The final chapter on personnel manage- 
ment deals with company unions versus 
union management cooperation; compul- 
sory versus voluntary contributions to 
plans for employee protection; who is re- 
sponsible for providing economic security 
—the individual worker, industry or the 
state. 


Back to Work. By Harold L. Ickes. 
Macmillan, New York, 1935. 275 pages. 
$2.50. 

The Administrator of the national public 
works system tells the story of PWA from 
its inception to the completion of Boulder 
Dam. He relates many anecdotes of the 
early days, tells how the system was or- 
ganized; its plans; accomplishments; mis- 
takes; hopes for the future. It is a popu- 
lar survey of the public works program in 
its entirety. Among the subjects discussed 
is the aid given by PWA to roads, muni- 
cipal buildings and plants, reclamation, 
soil erosion control, schools, railroads, and 
ships. Mr. Ickes defends such parts of 
the program as slum clearance, housing, 
the TVA, and electric power development. 
In the pages of “Back to Work” appear 
such figures as Dr. Tugwell, General John- 
son, Secretary Perkins, Senator Wagner, 
and others. 

The volume is illustrated with thirteen 
photographs of various PWA projects in 
the progress of construction, and contains 
an index. 

Retail Price Cutting. By Albert Haring. 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1935. 
247 pages. $3.50. 

This book is a discussion of the relation- 
ship between manufacturer and retailer in 
regard to a problem in which the events 
of the last few months have created some 
interest—price cutting. 

A retailer increases his profit by cutting 
the price of an article whose value the 


manufacturer has established in the mind of 
the consumer at some expense through ad- 
vertising. Customers are attracted into the 
store, who, experience has shown, will prob- 
ably purchase other articles besides the one 
on which the price is cut. If this prac- 
tice reaches the point where retailers who 
have not cut the price lose sales it may be- 
come no longer profitable for them to carry 
the article, and the manufacturer loses an 
outlet. Or if the retailer, in order to still 
further increase profits, lures customers 
with a “loss-leader” and then at the point 
of sale switches them to a private brand— 
perhaps cheaper but representing a larger 
margin of profit, the manufacturer loses 
a sale. 

Without becoming involved in the ethics 
of price cutting, the author presents the 
major legal principles of price maintenance 
and analyzes actual price maintenance plans 
which a manufacturer can follow if he 
chooses, without violation of the law. 


Factory Administration in Practice. By 
W. J. Hiscox, Second Edition by John 
R. Price. Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, 1935. 274 pages. $2.50. 
This work is used by many educational 

institutions in England as a textbook for 

classes in factory administration and or- 
ganization, while the Council of the In- 
stitute of Cost and Works Accountants has 
recommended it to those preparing for the 
professional examinations of that Institute. 

It is the author’s intention to appeal to 
the factory man, the works manager, the 
department foreman and all active mem- 
bers of the factory administrative staff. 

The views expressed and schemes outlined 

are the results of sixteen years’ practical 

experience which Mr. Hiscox has had with 
engineering firms; his emphasis lies in ad- 
ministration from the factory standpoint. 


Industrial Planning under Codes. By 
George B. Galloway and associates. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1935. 428 
pages. $4.00. 

Fifteen representative industries and their 
experiences under their respective codes 
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are placed under the microscope in this 
yolume which analyzes the code system as 
a means of promoting industrial planning. 
Eleven of the contributors to the book have 
been NRA officials, six are former code au- 
thority executives. The general aim of the 
study is to show what industrial planning 
involves, industry by industry, and to con- 
sider specifically the problems that have 
arisen, the methods of meeting them, and 
the new challenge of the future. 

The volume includes a discussion of the 
history of industrial regulation in this 
country prior to the NRA, of the legal 
problems involved in efforts at public con- 
trol and the possibilities of planning under 
a competitive system. The contributors in 
their appraisal declare that the NRA “on 
net balance” was beneficial to recovery and 
that it can and should be transformed into 
a satisfactory instrument of economic and 
social policy. 


Management Planning and Control. By 
A. G. H. Dent. Gee & Co., Limited, 
London, 1935. 333 pages. 10s. 6d. 
This study of scientific management in 

industry includes an examination of the 
planning technique of budgetary control, 
illustrated by data from outstanding indus- 
trial undertakings. The book also discusses 
the methods of economic research and busi- 
ness forecasting, the use of statistical and 
graphic methods in company control, and 
the problems of coordination of an indus- 
try’s activities as a unit. 

The book is of primary utility to execu- 
tives and their staffs in industry. The au- 
thor has included in his treatment illustra- 
tions, constructive criticisms and recom- 
mendations on many current industrial 
practices. He places stress on the human 
factor in scientific management. 


War and Depression. 
liffe. 
York, 1935. 30 pages. 50 cents. 

This little economic primer is Number 

10 of a series published by the World Peace 


By J. B. Cond- 
World Peace Foundation, New 


Foundation, In it Mr. Condliffe traces 
the connection between wars and depres- 
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sions from the beginning of the Nineteenth 

Century after the Napoleonic Wars to the 

present era. 

He builds up the conviction that neither 
neutrality nor a policy of isolation can now 
save any nation from the inevitable after- 
math of a great modern war because of 
the resultant disorganization of production, 
breakdown of credit and drop in world 
trade. His solution is for all nations to 
build up collective security and coopera- 
tive prosperity. 

Government Control of the Economic 
Order. Edited by Benjamin E. Lip- 
pincott. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1935. 119 pages. $1.75. 
A round table discussion in which the 

participants are five economists (Gardiner 
C. Means, Gerhard Colm, Emil Lederer, 
Otto Nathan, and Arthur Feiler) and two 
political scientists (Walter Thompson and 
John Thurston) The collective attitude 
of the volume is for more government 
control of industry than a majority of 
economists advise—“some form of control, 
as distinct from regulation, over the eco- 
nomic order.” Just how far control can 
go and what forms it can take are dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Means discusses the shifting of the 
organization of economic activity from the 
market place, with its price competition, 
to administration by organized units which 
necessitate control. Mr. Colm after dis- 
cussing partial government control, as in 
the rent fixing in Europe during the War, 
and complete government control, as would 
be necessary in the elimination of the busi- 
ness cycle, concludes that there is no fixed 
economic limit of control. Mr. Lederer 
writes of the simple political and social 
structures in Russia which permit com- 
plete government control. Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Thurston and Feiler depict govern- 
ment participation in business in Sweden, 
England, and Germany respectively. Mr. 
Nathan speaks of the cartel in Germany as 
one phase of a worldwide capitalistic trend 
toward monopolistic institutions which re- 
quire strict governmental control. 
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The conclusion by Benjamin E. Lippin- 
cott summarizes the ideas of the seven 
writers and comments on the value of dis- 
cussions of this kind. The editor says 
“. . « it may be, as it probably is, that 
the alternative to experiment is worse than 
the possibility of experimental failure. If 
our investigation frequently leads down a 
blind road, or if our hypotheses are shown 
to be wrong, that does not mean that such 
investigation or hypotheses have necessar- 
ily been made in vain. For, as the physical 
sciences so well show, wrong hypotheses 

often suggest correct ones. . . .” 

Social Work Year Book, 1935. Edited by 
Fred S. Hall. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1935. 698 pages. $4.00. — 
This. is the third issue of the Social 

Work Year Book which is published bien- 
nially. Considerable revision has been ne- 
cessitated by events of the last two years 
and the directory of social agencies has 
been expanded to include such federal 
emergency agencies as are closely related to 
social programs. 

Part I is an authoritative record of or- 
ganized activities. The aim is not to de- 
scribe what ought to be but to give a rec- 
ord of what now exists. Part II contains a 
directory of 413 national and international 
agencies, public and private, 526 public state 
agencies and 51 state-wide private agencies, 
operating in the social field. 

The Small Loan Racket. By Charles 
Corzelle. Mirror Press, South Bend, 
Indiana, 1934. 191 pages. $2.00. 

The small loan racket is placed under the 
spotlight in this volume and the system 
through which racketeers have taken mil- 
lions of dollars from the pockets of those 
who borrowed to pay their debts and paid 
42 per cent interest for the privilege, is 
exposed. The author declares in one chap- 
ter: 

“Some statistics on the draining of re- 
sources which the 42 per cent law imposes 
in the states where it is in force are as- 
tounding. There are nearly 4,000 loan of- 
fices operating on a capital in excess of 


750 millions of dollars. At 42 per cent per 
annum, the gross income of the lenders is 
more than 315 millions. Divided into loans 
of 200 each, the 750 millions capital means 
that 3,750,000 borrowers are paying an an- 
nual tribute of $84 each, to the lenders. . . . 

“It is reasonable to assume that this tre- 
mendous annual toll taken from three and 
three quarters of millions of wage-earners 
may have been an important factor in as- 
sisting the nation to its present state of 
financial uncertainty.” 

The author also tells of the activities of 
the huge lobby that has operated in every 
state capital whenever there were indica- 
tions that a change might be made in the 
legal interest rate. The book contains car- 
toons taken from newspapers, and quotes 
from many editorial sources. 


Personal Letters in Business. By John 
Mantle Clapp. Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1935. 337 pages. $3.00. 
Mr. Clapp has assembled in this work a 

number of exceptional letters of condolence, 
congratulation, refusal and recommenda- 
tion, along with telegrams and even reso- 
lutions and memorials. The collection is 
designed for those whose good taste or 
personal experience does not equip them 
to say spontaneously the correct thing in 
the correct way. 

The examples used have all been taken 
from actual correspondence in the files of 
the country’s leading executives. At the 
end of the book is a summary of accepted 
usage in the addresses and salutations to 
those occupying public and semi-public po- 
sitions, from the President to Ambassadors 
and lesser dignitaries. 


The Security Markets. Edited by Alfred 


L. Bernheim and Margaret Grant 
Schneider. Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York, 1935. 865 pages. $5.00. 
This study is based upon a comprehen- 
sive investigation of the importance that 
security markets play in American eco- 
nomic life. It is an analysis of these 
markets showing the importance of their 
relation to individuals and institutions own- 
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ing securities, to the supply of capital, to 
banking and credit, and to general busi- 
ness conditions. The problems of short 
selling, margin trading, manipulation, the 
activities of specialists, the control of in- 
vestment banking and stock exchange prac- 
tices through legislation, receive special at- 
tention. 

Regarded by the publishers as a source- 
book in the security field, the study has 
been issued to give a picture of the condi- 
tions which give rise to the demand for 
legislation and to furnish background 
against which to judge the Banking Act 
of 1933, the Securities Act of 1933, the 
Securities and Exchange Act of 1934, and 
the rules and regulations issued by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The staff of Twentieth Century Fund 
contributors who wrote the book includes : 
N. R. Danielian, Paul D. Dickens, Wil- 
ford J. Eiteman, G. Wright Hoffman, Fred- 
erick W. Jones, George Soule and William 
Howard Steiner. The survey on which 
the treatise is based was directed. by Al- 
fred Bernheim. Various chapters of the 
book were reviewed before it was pub- 
lished by such persons as: Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company; C. O. Hardy of the 
Brookings Institution and Col. M. C. Rorty, 
president of the American Management 
Association. 

The New Deal and Foreign Trade. By 
Alonzo E. Taylor. Macmillan, New 
York, 1935. 301 pages. $4.00. 

This book presents an argument against 
the New Deal so far as the New Deal is 
exemplified in the foreign trade policy of 
Secretary Wallace. The author interprets 
the program advocated by Secretary Wal- 
lace as the spearhead of American foreign 
trade policy but believes the ultimate de- 
cisions will be made, as they have been in 
the past, by the Secretary of State. 

He opens the first chapter with the 
words “the case of the New Dealers against 
American society,” and from there sets out 
to prove that the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
“planned middle course” is the wrong 
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course. Dr. Taylor takes the World Af- 
fairs Pamphlet called “America Must 
Choose,” which was written by Secretary 
Wallace, and making use of the best avail- 
able statistics, attempts to prove that Sec- 
retary Wallace’s plan is not going to re- 
lieve our agricultural ailments or unravel 
foreign trade troubles. 


Handout. By George Michael. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1935. 242 
pages. $2.00. 

This book purports to be a revelation 
of the propagandizing system operated by 
the Federal Government and its many bu- 
reaus. The word “handout” is a term ap- 
plied by newspapermen to prepared releases 
issued by a news source. 

The author seeks to indict the Adminis- 
tration on alleged control of the press, ra- 
dio, news reel and other avenues of pub- 
licity. He asserts, in general, that the 
American public is being grossly hood- 
winked through the “handout” system. He 
closes with a list of the names of the pub- 
licity writers who, he declares, are now on 
the Government payroll receiving salaries 


ranging from five to ten thousand dollars 
a year. 


Dictators and Democracies Today. By 
John Martin, Rollins Press, Winter 
Park, Florida, 1935. 227 pages. $2.50. 
An auditorium could not be found in 

Winter Park, Florida, to seat the audience 

which came to hear each of the ten lec- 

tures (printed in this book) which were 
given this year by Mr. John Martin, pro- 
fessor of international relations at Rollins 

College. 

If anyone was stumped by the questions 
on recent foreign affairs in a multiple 
choice test which appeared not long ago in 
Time, he would find in this book answer 
after answer to the questions asked. The 
first part of the book deals in general with 
war and peace, The author reviews the 
important decisions and advisory opinions 
of the World Court and follows the booms 
and depressions in the prestige of the 
League of Nations. The League’s increas- 
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ing prestige early this year he ascribes to 
its successful handling of the Saar situa- 
tion and the events resulting from the as- 
sassination of Alexander of Jugoslavia; 
the accession of Soviet Russia to the 
League; and the United States’ increasing 
cooperation. 

A discussion on the breakdown of dis- 
armament, especially Germany’s part, leads 
to the question, “Must the United States 
fight Japan?” The author thinks not, if 
we Americans would get over the feeling 
that the Japanese are inferior little brown 
people and appease their sensitive pride by 
diplomatically revising our prohibition 
against Japanese immigration. As a new 
strategy of peace, the author recommends 
settlement of the question which drew the 
United States into the World War—the 
question of neutral rights. 

Part II of Mr. Martin’s book deals with 
the foundations of the domestic and for- 
eign relations of three dictatorships and 
three democracies: Russia and Commu- 
nism, Italy and Fascism, Germany and Na- 
tional Socialism; the Democracy of France 
—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ; Democracy 
in Great Britain—Law, Order, Parlia- 
ment; and Democracy in the United States 
—Life, Liberty, the Pursuit of Happiness. 
Wettbewerb und Monopolkampf. By 

Dr. Franz Bohm. ‘Karl Heymanns Ver- 

lag, Berlin, 1933. XXIII + 383 pages. 

RM. 16. 

At a time when, due to the N.I.R.A. and 
its defeat by the Supreme Court, the prob- 
lems concerning monopolies, concerted ac- 
tion by private entrepreneurs, and Govern- 
mental control of business have become 
once more particularly acute in this coun- 
try, experience in foreign countries with 
legislation and institutions different from 
those of the United States should be stud- 
ied most carefully. Dr. Bohm’s book is 
one of the most outstanding works on the 
subject. It is written with the background 
of experience which Germany has gained 
with cartellization over almost a century. 

Dr. Béhm is thoroughly acquainted with 
the scientific tools he needs for such a study 
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and with the practices of cartels and other 
industrial combinations. In common with 
some experts in this country, he considers 
monopolies and semi-monopolies entirely 
inconsistent with the basic elements of the 
still-prevailing free economic system and 
claims that more energetic legislation and 
judicial action would have prevented mo- 
nopolies and semi-monopolies from gaining 
the importance they actually have in Ger- 
many. He attacks the opinion frequently 
suggested in this country and abroad that 
cartels, trusts, or other monopolistic in- 
stitutions cannot be spared since the au- 
tomatic mechanism of the economic sys- 
tem would no longer work satisfactorily. 
Government control of such institutions is, 
in the author’s opinion, extremely diffi- 
cult, particularly since he fears that pri- 
vate monopolistic interests may influence 
the Government in its control. 

On many points I cannot agree with the 
author. I feel that monopolistic or semi- 
monopolistic institutions are an inevitable 
outgrowth of the present economic system 
and cannot be evaded by legislation and 
judicial action. I feel, however, that this 
book is very stimulating and has a particu- 
larly high scientific level. Although it is 
written against a background of German 
legislation and experience, it will be very 
useful for all those who in this country are 
concerned with these problems. 

Orro NATHAN. 





The Practice of Foreign Trade. By J. 
Anton De Haas. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1935. 475 pages. 
$4.00. 

This textbook takes a broad view of the 
subject of foreign trade, integrating ex- 
porting and dealing with both in a single 
picture. Written for the student in this 
field it introduces controversial questions 
designed to stimulate further reading and 
deeper analysis. Attention is given to the 
marketing of raw materials and the tech- 
nical aspects of foreign trade. Tariff poli- 
cies, the trend toward economic national- 
ism, and the use of administrative protec- 
tionist measures are discussed. 





